THE    GREEN    EDGE    OF    ASIA

Below me in the open lane dividing the auditorium
from the stage, I saw the heads and sandal-tips of
passers-by cloppeting on their way. The sky was
black; the stage dark and empty with no atmosphere
of stagey pathos or illusion spoiled.

The only "property" was the net hanging from the
stage balcony into the lane, from which, in accordance
with tradition, the people scrambled for broken
pottery thrown down. I had missed this obscure part
of the story of Prince Mibu's life; all I knew was that
the pottery is smashed, the pieces, which are believed
to bring good luck, are dropped into the net, and
from it are thrown among the people. Now, calling
from the sea, the net hung empty and incongruous.
Prince Mibu was now glorified for his brave deeds in
this his temple and in its yearly enactment of his life.
I turned away, into the auditorium, put on my shoes,
and between the crowds and lanterns hurried through
the forecourt to the temple gate.

I peered to right and left; the car was gone. It was
dark; I stood, four miles from the railway station, in
a lane exactly like a thousand lanes in Kyoto, like a
hundred thousand lanes in Japan; save for "please"
and "thank you," I could speak, read, and under-
stand no syllable of Japanese; my departure, timed for
a liner's sailing and the start of a three-weeks' journey
left me a little over an hour. I stared down the lane
once more for the phantom car, then started to walk.